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TWENTY-FIVE FORECASTS FOR 1943 


tenth consecutive year in which we have attempted to forecast in detail 

the trends for the next twelve months. We believe that this year is the 

most difficult one we have yet encountered in which to attempt to outguess the 

future. Many factors will be influenced by battles not yet fought. The fore- 

casts given in each January issue of the Real Estate Analyst, however, have 

come true with such remarkable regularity that we are tempted to try it again 


C): forecasts for 1943 are given in the following pages. This is the 


with the hope that 1944 will find us still behind the crystal ball rather than 
the eight ball. 


Before reading over the following forecasts, we invite you to re-read the 
January forecasts of past years, particularly those of January 1940, 1941 and 


& 1942, the war years. We think that this will give you increased confidence in 
the possibility of forecasting real estate trends. 


Most of the charts on the following pages show a comparison of the first 
and second World War periods. This is done, not with the idea that this war 
will repeat exactly the trends of the other, but because many of the same fun- 
damental factors have been operating in both periods. In some fields from the 
very beginning of the present war we have insisted that the behavior this time 
would not be similar to the behavior during the first World War, but in other 


economic classifications we have expected this war to follow the other with- - 
out great variation in trends. 


Industrial production will in- EF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION ~~ tT i 
crease about ten percent further pagar rT 
during 1943. This will be a trend en fe ee eee 
opposite to the one of World War I, —a— i h4—1 { 
when production actually declined | 
after we entered the war. The addi- 
tional 10% this year will be made in 
spite of manpower and raw material 
| shortages. 
| The present war is a totally 
different type of war than World War 
I. Very few airplanes were produced 
a then, relatively few tanks, and the 
armistice occurred before a great 
deal of American made equipment or 
ammunition actually reached the ac- 
tive field of battle. 
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The shipping and transportation OE RAIL 
> problem in the United States ag 
m will become more acute this 800}— 


year. It is expected that about 10% 
more freight must be moved during 
1943 than during 1942. The railroads 
have done a very remarkable job thus 
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far but are reaching the limit with 
the equipment available. A factor 
which will intensify this problem is 
the need for both locomotives and 
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freight cars in North Africa. We 
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have already exported afew, but 
hundreds of locomotives and thou- 


MILLIONS 








sands of freight cars will still be 
needed. Many of these must come from 
existing rolling stock here. 





the major ovroblem of American industry this 

year. President Roosevelt said that by the 
end of 1943 the Army would total 7,500,000, the Na- 
vy 1,500,000, the Marine Corps and the Coast Guard 
700,000, a total of 9,700,000 in the armed forces. 
The number of persons employed on farms has shrunk. 
The chart to the right shows the rapidity with 
which the number of employees in non-agricultural 
employment has been rising. The total employed in 
all types of employment has shown a large gain. So 
far the impact of the manpower crisis has been sof- 
tened by the absorption of about seven million un- 


3 The shortage of employable persons will become 


employed, but this reservoir is almost exhausted 
and from now on net additions to the labor force 
must come largely from women not now employed. 


There will be drastic shifts, however, among those 
already employed. Harry Hopkins has predicted that 
@ lack of civilian goods will force a 50% shrinkage 
in wholesale and retail employment and that out of 
9,776,000 wage earners producing goods for civilian 
use, such as foods, textiles, furniture, etc., 
7,166,000 have been or can be moved into war work. 


The average work week in the United States 
Gein continue to increase in length during 

1943 but will stop short of 48 hours, even 
though it is lengthened by law to that figure. Ab- 
senteeism will always reduce the average week to a 
figure lower than the scheduled work week. In Eng- 
land a scheduled work week of 55 hours for women 
and 60 hours for men has been found to maximize 
production without impairment of health, We will 
not approach the English figure during 1943 unless 
we should experience severe military reverses. 
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muy The general level of wages will 
. show very little change during 
the next six months and only a 
very slight advance during the lat- 
ter half of the year. This index at- 
tempts to measure the general level 
of all wages including teachers’ 
government employees! and industrial 
workers’, As many wage classifica- 
tions, especially in the white col- 
lar field, advance more slowly than 
do those of mechanical workers, this 
index has not shown the same advance 
in the war period as the index below 
showing wages in manufacturing in- 
dustries. Wage controls will hold 
during 1943 for most of this group. 


» Industrial wages will continue 

% upward during 1943 but ata 

* much slower rate than the in- 
crease shown in 1942. Wage control 
will be effective as a brake on the 
rapidity of rise, but before _ the 
year is over many cases will come up 
which will be compromised by some 
sort of an increase in wage scales. 
By comparing this chart with the 
chart showing all wages, it will be 
noticed that industrial wages have 
reached a higher point than the av- 
erage of all wages. Industrial 
wages seem to lead in the advance 
but the general wage level eventual- 
ly follows. 


The index showing wholesale 

prices will probably advance a- 

bout 5% during 1943. Advances 
during the first two years of the 
war have been slower than in the 
corresponding period of World War I. 
In World War I after the United 
States entered prices advanced by a 
relatively small amount until after 
the armistice. 


Actual increases in prices will 
be greater than those shown by the 
index. Because of black markets and 
second-hand sales, many items if ob- 
tained will be obtained at an ad- 
vanced price. 
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The cost of living on the index —— OF LIVING a = 
8- the right will probably ad- iSO 7 im = ie os! = ee eam 
vance about 8% during 1943. 10 
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This is a larger amount than it ad- 
vanced in either 1941 or 1942. It 
is extremely difficult to carry on a 
cost of living index in times like 
these. The Government has followed 
the policy in this index of dropping 
items which are not available; viz., 
new cars and new tires are not in 

the budget at the present time. As 
some old items are dropped, new i- 
tems are added. Regardless of what 
this index shows during 1943, there ” pera 
can be no doubt of the fact that we ss | 
will all live much simpler lives. 
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pinion the Victory Tax will cut down on the voluntary purchase of Victory 

Bonds and it will be found impossible to secure a large enough under- 
writing of the various issues on a purely voluntary basis. We are confident 
that some sort of pay-as-you-go tax plan will be adopted by the Congress for 
1943, but we doubt whether this will be done before March 15. It will probab- 
ly compromise in some fashion the amounts owed on 1942 incomes as much of this 
will be uncollectable in the lower brackets. We are positive of one thing, 
however, and that is that tax collections plus bonds sold individuals will be 
insufficient to take care of the full amount needed by the Government and 
that the inflationary sale of Government bonds to commercial banks will con- 
tinue, It does not seem to be politically feasible to collect sufficient 


money on any other basis and as long as this remains true, it will be quite 
difficult to control inflation. 


Q During 1943 some form of compulsory savings must be adopted. In our o- 


atively small shifts in population expected during 1943. During 1941 
and 1942 the migrations to defense centers in the United States con- 
stituted the greatest shift in population in any two-year period of our his- 
tory. As a general rule cities in the Southern and Pacific states gained in 
population during this period, while many Northern and Northeastern cities 


1 O The greater part of war migrations have already taken place with rel- 


lost. This continued in an exaggerated fashion the longer trends noticeably 


from 1930 to 1940. The industrialization of the South and the continued de- 
velopment of the West Coast cities will take place at the expense of many of 
the older communities in the balance of the country. If the war lasts for a 
period of several years longer, many of these migrants will be permanently lo- 
cated in the cities to which they have gone and will not return to their for- 
mer locations, This will have a very decided effect on real estate values 
both in the locations which have lost population and those which gained. pay 
a considerable degree of inflation develops, it will be effective in increas- 
ing real estate values with very little lag in the communities which have 
gained rapidly,and its effect will not be noticeable for a long period in 
those which have lost a large number of inhabitants. 
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VOLUNTARY, FORCED, AND TAX SALES OF FARMS 


N the three years ending on March 15, 1934, 134.9 farms out of each thousand 
|= the United States were taken from the equity owners, either by foreclo- 

sure or by tax sale. In the same three years only 50.8 farms per thousand 
in the United States changed hands on a voluntary basis. The difficulties in 
some states were intense. In Iowa, for instance, one farm out of every five 
was lost to the owner during this three-year period. In South Dakota one farm 
out of every four and in Mississippi almost one farm out of every three passed 
to a new owner, either because of tax sales or through foreclosure. 


The chart at the bottom of this page shows the national experience from 
1926 to the present on voluntary, forced, and tax sales of farms. All figures 
are expressed as the number of transactions per thousand farms, It will be 
noticed that the last two years have shown a material increase in voluntary 
transactions and that the involuntary sales have shrunk until they are no 
longer a major part of the picture, 


The center spread in this report on pages 6-9 shows the experience in 
each of the forty-eight states in farm transfers from 1926 to March 15, 1942. 
From these charts it is very easy to pick out the areas in which the distress 
problem is over and where voluntary activity has increased to sizable propor- 
tion. It will be noticed on these charts, for instance, that South Dakota, 
with the worst experience during the depression, has the highest rate of vol- 
untary transfers at the present time. This is probably due to the fact that 
the great amount of distress property during the depression years forced a re- 
adjustment of values to a point below actual worth, with the result that in- 


creased prices for farm products have brought a renewal inan accentuated 
fashion of farm purchases, 


~ [VOLUNTARY AND FORCED SALES OF FARMS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
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In 1943 it seems probable that 

265,000 non-farm dwelling units 

will be built in the forty-eight 
states. In January 1942, the Real Es- 
tate Analyst forecast that 450,000 non- 
farm dwelling units would be built dur- 
ing the year. This came within 4.9% of 
the 473,000 built in 1942, using the BLS 
preliminary estimate on the number of 
new units. All of the building will be 
concentrated in lower priced defense 
units in areas where the housing situa- 
tion is critical. Residential building 
in cities where vacancies exist in any 
number will be non-existent as no prior- 
ities will be granted unless the war ef- 
fort is being impeded. 


Non-residential building dur- 

ing 1943 will shrink very rap- 

idly. On the chart below the 
various types of building in the United 
States are shown from 1915 through 1942 
with an estimate for 1943. This esti- 
mate is the estimate of the Construction 
Division of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. On the chart private building is 
shown in blue and public building in 
red. It will be noticed that private 
non-residential is estimated to run 
slightly larger than one-fifth of 1942. 
In 1941 private non-residential hit a 
peak of $1,306 million. By 1942 this 
figure had declined to $522 million. The 
estimate for 1943 is $110 million. Pub- 
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lic non-residential building aside from 
military and naval building in 1941 to- 
talled $1,671 million. In 1942 this had 
risen $3,835 million and for 1943 it is 
estimated at $1,490 million. Military 
and naval building during 1942 totalled 
$5,013 million and for 1943 is estimated 
$2,890 million. 


Farm building in 1943 is ex- 

pected to exceed 1942's volume 

by a large percentage. This 
will be due to the fact that there will 
be a great deal of pressure on our food 
supply, making priorities available for 
necessary agricultural building. 


a.NEW CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURES IN THE UNITED STATE 
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Building material prices on the 
average inthe United States 

will show little change in 1943 
comparison with 1942. Price control 
these items will hold fairly well 
ing the year. This control will be 
ier in view of the shrinking volume 
new construction which is anticipated, 
ieving some of the pressure on the 
dequate supply. The chart to. the 
ht shows that these prices have moved 
gely sideways during the past twelve 


ths. This was forecast a year ago. 
many materials cannot be obtained 
h the priorities now available to 


iders, this index in some ways is be- 
ling theoretical. 


The actual cost of building a 

house will not change a great 

deal during 1943. The chart be- 
' shows that the cost of building the 
ndard six room frame house in Saint 
iis has declined slightly during the 
‘t few months. This is due to a drop 
labor cost caused by the lessened de- 
id for building labor. As the year ad- 
ices those released from building will 
id employment in war activities and no 
‘ther savings will be possible in wage 
its. Most building materials will 
.d at their present prices during 1943 
insufficient building will take place 
cause enough pressure to break them 


ough . 
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Coin a lumber prices will 
> move irregularly sideways dur- 
‘Sapa! ing 1943. Official efforts to 
restrict the use of lumber’ to only es- 
sential needs will reduce 1943 consump- 
tion to about 31 billion feet, 20% less 
than in 1942. Stocks are the lowest on 
record, and production in the woods and 
in the mills is being seriously hampered 
by a shortage of labor. Great difficulty 
will be experienced in getting shipment. 
Were it not for the restrictions on use 
and the price ceilings which will hold 
reasonably well during 1943, prices 
would skyrocket this year. An effort, 
only partially successful, will be made 
to meet the labor situation. 
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meee Residential rents in 1943 will 

decline by avery, very small 

percentage. This will be due 
the fact that no rents can advance on 
count of the ceilings, and in some 
munities rents will fall on certain 
mes of properties. Since none can ad- 
mce and some can fall, the average of 
1 will show a slight decline. Rent 
lings will hold; they have been in 
rce in England since the beginning of 
e war, and from the beginning of the 
r to the present they have’ shown no 
rease, in spite of the destruction of 
large number of dwellings, with prac- 
ally no construction of new dwelling 
its. 
















Office building vacancy will 
shrink slightly during 1943. 
It will be necessary for. the 
deral Government to absorb addition- 
space, although it is now renting 
3% of the office building space in 
e United States. The rapid drop in 
e recent past in vacancy is due al- 
st entirely to this expansion in gov- 
nent use. Buildings which have main- 
Mned high civilian occupancy during 
ep war will be ina preferred position 
pn the war is over. Buildings with a 
rge public tenancy will have a bad 
adjustment period to go through dur- 
g which they will have to entice ten- 
s from entrenched locations. 
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o@, The number of real estate sales 
| “#) during 1943 will shrink unless 
/ Ww the restrictions of the OPA are 

modified. It is quite surprising that 
they have not had a greater shrinkage 
than they have in the last few months, 
The chart below shows that in December 
real estate sales were higher than they 
were in any December from 1929 to 1940. 
This shows the inherent strength in the 
market, held back only by government re- 
strictions. There is considerable buying 
of investment properties as an inflation 
hedge. If the general price level should 
start getting out of hand in 1943 ( we 
don't believe it will) this type of buy- 
ing would increase quite rapidly. 
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#°% » Mortgage volume will de- -_— a a 
g \ fcline during 1943 as it de- |) NUMBER OF MORTGAGES | | [ 
# m®” pends primarily on new con- |] | = 
struction and on sales, Since new as alee ae a ee eee nak I 
construction will be off and sales jZ*#r < a a ies —— — 
will be down there will be no possi- 2 +30;+--! re = 4 
bility of maintaining as large a Oe _4| = IN 
mortgage volume as was experienced 5.) | | r ee ee J ‘ 
in 1941 and 1942, Itwill beno- 9 | Wi AK ft 
ticed on the chart to the right that ‘“™ ; Z vl 
the fluctuations in the number of $197 ~@G~- “T ame =; 
mortgages is following very closely o -20/— -vY rT eet 
the experience of twenty-five years {4 -30.— Si ee: 
ago. We think the rapid rise in the i, il NI 
post-war period will also be repeat- m 4 
ed as new building and sales will a 2 a a 
take sudden spurts at that time. me ae C—O ee 
Eee SS Gn : 
@ The chart to the right indi- 6.0 — 
"cates that during the cor- ee ee ee sells eda 
“responding period of World ee SO SOUR HE 
War I interest rates rose sharply. sot I | [aap A 
Interest rates have risen slightly Pe nk Se | | wa 
during the past year. Theoretically 7” jo fone i da eee ir}, —#— 
they should rise again as, because —T) tt tT Ter TY he 
of inflation, money to be repaid at . a a a [ [§] ro. 
some time in the future will pur- 4 | was all a | cr o 
chase less than it purchases today, © eo} |_| + - it is” | 
and this risk of decreasing purchas- 1. ~ 2 ; - 
ing power should be compensated for 4s -—1— + So 
by a higher rate of interest. Prac- | a 
tically, however, many mortgage in- —— =” 
stitutions with large amounts of — ns ‘ 
cash will be competing for an insuf- “Tae TT 
ficient amount of business. tittitoe | 
o™, There will be no great - a tt — 


4 change in the national a ee eer 
o@mm urban foreclosure rate 
during 1943. In most communities 
foreclosures have almost disap- 
peared. Ina few parts of the East 
and Northeast they are still high. 
In a number of these places’ they 
will remain high as real estate is 


over-valued and over-taxed. 
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f") rv» Foreclosures on farm prop- 
S % erties will decrease as 
om “Sw the terrific pressure on 
our food supply will cause farm val- 
ues to rise in spite of manpower and 
farm machinery shortages. 
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Farms on the average will ish 65 EIR | a = 
Df. continue to rise in value es — VALUES | =o o 
during 1943, In the last i70k | ; mt [a | Tt 
year andahalf, farm values have 160} —}-—}— + avs seuos iva ruos TAT a 
risen by 8% after showing practical- o 190} aed {'9 - \ a 
ly no change since 1937. The in- * “f+ —{7-377 PT 
crease in 1943 will not be so great ¢ °° (| . > eo pore 
as it would be were the help problem = ® 120} n} Sa pili + + 
and the farm machinery shortage not 4 io! | Lf | _| 1 4 
so acute. The demand for agricultur- o | i ts | oo | 
al products will be much above nor- . | ~| i| 4 5 | | 
mal. This condition will carry over 7 20/- ro a 2 mar Genet anes ma eis aes, 
into the early post-war period. As zs ) + wie | | 
the raising of crops depends toa  |isa7|te38) RE a f-t rt? t4 
large extent on price incentives, | rrr at 
prices will be allowed to rise or | vi |evas.eawos.| | " 
government subsidies will be paid. a bo | | | Lt ft ft ae: 
60 =a aeemenae 
The stock market at the seal STOCK pices [— = a | cy a 
5 present time is not pre- [ l oe oo oe ype thi Lim nant rai nr rm 
dictable. Dow theorists i _| e Pet 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 110 120 
believe one thing about its future. 300 ae a sac: ak Sink GO Male 
Other forecasting organizations are me}; 7 * ee a : 
of a contrary belief. An inflation- x00 (1937 c | 8 | i | | | 
ary flight from the dollar might 180 oeao wf — 4 
bring ona rise but so far this se ih —— 2 = § = £ — 
type of inflation has been held in 120 a? 
check. With billions of dollars 100 | ATES + ~ | 
worth of bonds to sell, the govern- a ‘ ms ah tL “Tieeal 
ment cannot afford to let a_ stock so SE tte i a 8 | 
market boom get under way if it can eo-—+|— 4 {jou —+——4 t—--| 
be prevented as a stock market boom 50 —+ {a + 4 = 
would absorb considerable money now po ae ee a os ee oe oe 
going into bonds. Government con- , | | sie | | 
trol will be all important. cada cama mammal 


HE foregoing forecasts are made on the assumption that the war will still 

be in progress at the end of 1943. If an internal collapse should occur 

in Germany, putting that country out of the war before the end of the year, 
new forecasts will be prepared at that time. While we think there is consider- 
able possibility that this may happen, we do not yet consider it probable. 


SO SORRY Real Estate Ana- 
lysts, Inc. regrets 

that restrictions of 

the War Priorities Board make it impossible to 
secure binders for our reports. We would sug- 


gest that the 1942 reports be filed and_ the 
binders be re-used for the 1943 material. 




















WAR EXPENDITURES 


HE long chart in the December Analyst on pp. 376-378 gave 
|: detailed charting of Government expenditures from 1910 wee 1 

through the estimated expenditures for 194%. On this a ee 
chart it would seem that the highest monthly expenses of the ae wen 
first World War was $1,650 million. In November 1942 the ore 
total war expenditures amounted to $6,041 million and in De- teat emis 
cember, $5,825 million. The December amount is almost ex- t+ 
actly equivalent to the estimated total wealth of New Mexico, nn 
Arizona, Montana, Idaho, and Nevada combined. The November a 
expenditure was slightly less than the total combined wealth “tt 
of Kentucky and Florida. — om 











$5,824,937,352 
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On the map below we have attempted to visualize the dol- 
lar amounts of actual war expenditures from July 1, 1940, Ct 
through December, 1942. These expenditures have been equal oe ee 
to the estimated total wealth of the following 24 states: 
Washington, Oregon, Nevada, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Minnesota, Missouri, Arkansas, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, and 
Florida. These twenty-four states represent half of the num- 
ber, five-eights of the area and about one-fifth of the 
wealth of the United States. 






























These illustrations are not given for the purpose of 
criticizing our foreign policy. We believe that it is im- 
perative that our war effort be on that plane necessary to 
assure complete victory over our enemies regardless of cost. —ae 
By these illustrations we are trying to visualize the im- = f- 
mensity of the expenditures actually made, which have reached | | i 
a total of more than sixty-four billion dollars — 
during the past two and half years with an ex- —.-—=a57uac 
pected expenditure of eighty billion dollars [IN THE UNITED STATES _ 
during 1943. They emphasize the increasing im- [7 Uy} 
portance of the tremendous problems with which we | a oo | 
will be faced in preventing a high degree of in- | 
flation which would affect every phase of our way | 
of living, including the use of real properties. 
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HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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TOTAL WAR EXPENDITURES 
JULY |, 1940 TO DECEMBER 31, 1942 
$64.077.000.000 
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THOUSANDS OF UNITS 
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DWELLING UNITS CONSTRUCTED IN 48 STATES 






































































































































800 — 1800 (in thousands of units) 
NUMBER OF NEW FAMILY oer 
Monthly Cumulative Moving Total 
AC CO MM O DAT, | O N be 1940 1942 1940 1942 1940 1942 
48 SFAFES 
100 ; r T —+—_+700 
i942 } January 25.7 33.9 25.7 33.9 508.4 707.9 
, | February 36.9 51.5 62.6 85.4 514.6 715.7 
T ~ "4 eo March 46.0 52.7 108.6 138.1 517.7 708.2 
}- fr April 62.9 59.5 171.5 197.6 537.7 692.5 
4 $ | May 57.0 60.8 228.5 258.4 541.4 682.6 
600}—"\— ange =~ ] —. so 44 4 47.2 272.5 305.6 539.5 652.6 
July 57.5 27.9 330.0 33925 «6=— 52.8 605.9 
—+--—+ - August 55.7 27.4% 385.7 360.9 557.3 563.5 
September 58.4 34.3 44D 395.2 573.3 530.8 
October 66.2 28.9 510.3 424.1 596.6 503.5 
500 = 1500 November 44.9 23.8 555.2 447.9 596.4 480.7 
; | December 47.0 20.0 602.2 467.9 602.2 467.9 
ae 
400 —_+—_—#-— 1400 HE number of new family accommodations 
ae built in all non-farm communities of 
| | A | the 48 states and the District of Co- 
300 — +— 300 lumbia is shown in the table above and on 
| L | the chart to the left. Cumulative totals 
Vf/i | | | and twelve month moving totals for 1942 
200 pot: “200 (blue ) and 1941 (red) are given. All fig- 
Sam ures have been revised since June. 
100 / =. = 100 Wholesale building material prices as 
= - pont | compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
= ar | , 
‘1942 | ta are charted by weeks on the chart below. 
L i 1 has O en 
ee ao There has be very little change in this 
level since May 1942, although shortages 
have been acute. 
11s p= Its 
vn = WHOLESALE BUILDING anes 
"3 * — —i13 
| am 
eqs—|—| MATERIAL PRICES [-—j—}—+2 
| | eS 
int t —— | + qu 
| / 
Elo)! eee r= — . 2 _iis _ a 10.0 110 
io9 a ae 2 + a 2 4 _— + 109 
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Real estate sales in December on the long index 

REAL ESTATE SALES published by Real Estate Analysts, Inc. were 2.6% 

above normal, This is a drop from the preceding 

month, 6.4% above normal and from December 1941, 18.5% above normal, but it is 

above the preceding Decembers since the beginning of the depression. This is 

guite surprising in view of the limitation on sales of OPA and shows the in- 
herent strength of the real estate market. 


Volume is still shrinking and will continue to 

REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES during the first part of 1943. It depends primari- 

ly on new construction and on the sales of"existing 

properties, both factors with unfavorable trends at the present time. The in- 
dex for December was 44% below normal, 


~ Private residential non-farm construction in 1943 
NEW DWELLING UNITS will be less than half of the volume of 1942, Pub- 
lic volume will probably closely approach the 1942 
level. The number of new dwelling units built per month per thousand families 
in December is 7.1. This is the figure ordinarily charted on our long chart. 


There is very little change in the index of busi- 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY ness activity and the preliminary figure for Decem- 


ber is 22% above normal, or one point , above the 
figure for November. 


Our index for residential rents in December showed 
RENTS no change over the November figure. This was to be 
expected in view of the fact that rents are frozen. 
During the next few months they will show an infinitesimal drop. 


The index for urban foreclosures in December re- 

FORECLOSURES ported the low of nine foreclosures per month per 

hundred thousand families. This is the lowest 

point since the top of the last real estate boom. In a few cities fore- 
closures are still high, but these are cities with special problems. 


The cost of building the six room standard frame 
BUILDING COSTS residence in January was $7444. This is exactly 
e the same figure as the December cost. 


Wholesale prices increased by .6% in December. This 
WHOLESALE PRICES index has been creeping up slowly as some of its 
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BUILDING COSTS OF A STANDARD SIX ROOM 
FRAME RESIDENCE BUILT IN SAINT LOUIS 


Costs are grouped into four classifications of material, four of labor 
and three of overhead. A further breakdown of these groups is given 
in detail below. Columns of the table are numbered, and a brief de- 
scription of the items included in each is given in the paragraphs be- 
low. Paragraphs are numbered to correspond with the columns described. 


Group A: 

(1) Masonry: Cement, sand, gravel, quick lime, hydrated lime, hard 
wall plaster, face and common brick, fire brick, flue lining. 

(2) Tile Work: 44x 4# wall tile, ceramic floor tile, cap and base. 


Group B: 

(3) Unfinished Lumber: Columns, beams, floor and ceiling joists, in- 
terior and exterior studs, rafters, bracing, etc. 

(4) Finished Lumber: Sub-flooring, sheathing, beveled siding, fin- 


ished floors, asphalt shingle roofing, roofing felt, tar paper, shut- 
ters, etc. 


(5) Millwork: Windows, doors, trim, kitchen cabinet, stairs. 


Group C: 

(6) Heating: Boiler, insulating jackets, 
connections, valves and radiation. 

(7) Plumbing: Soil pipes and connections, stack, water pipe and con- 
nections, lead oakum and bathroom fixtures; hot water heater and tank 
to be furnished by others. 


fittings, tools, pipes, 


























GROUP A GROUP B GROUP C 
YEAR (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
~ MoO4& M M L ™ w ™ 
1913 || $343 ¢ $ 24 $13 1$218 $101 |/$428 $134 1$350 ¢ $152 ¢ $231 $11 
1914} 362 > 24 13] 212 1 415 124 | 349 147 248 
1915 360 24 189 373 329 152 249 
1916 || 366 24 224 438 363 203 309 
1917 |} 456 25 258 500 396 244 359 
1918 |} 539 25 292 570 44g 322 359 
1919 || 624 25 519 1008 729 290 349 
1920 || 742 28 607 5 | 1189 1030 305 372 
1921 || 674 25 479 920 506 273 460 
1922 || 609 25 362 703 571 258 433 
1923 |} 633 25 410 793 551 267 430 
1924 || 618 251 401 779 492 274 388 
1925 || 606 251 1 375 732 472 273 381 
1926 || 566 251 379 732 432 264 381 
1927 565 251 354 715 358 251 395 
1928 || 563 208 406 644 377 261 382 
1929 || 565 185 360 687 384 270 385 
1930 || 474 185 340 655 312 251 341 
1931 |} 411 155 313 594 254 226 322 
1932 |} 438 139 268 532 280 210 286 
1933 457 130 355 562 Shy 208 270 
1934 || 540 122 439 713 4Q4 234 279 
1935 || 508 111 399 638 523 236 292 
1936 || 506 111 364 655 4Q4 255 301 
1937 || 503 111 395 THe 578 247 326 
1938 |} 508 103 350 647 571 241 297 
1939 513 103 360 660 513 239 277 
Ja 1940 |} 510 103 374 679 567 236 282 
Ap 1940 || 510 103 371 651 566 236 285 
J1 1940 || 510 103 371 651 566 236 285 
Ag 1940 || 510 103 415 735 604 236 285 
S 1940 |} 510 145 448 736 604 236 301 
© 1940 || 510 145 494 763 628 254 294 
N 1940 |} 510 145 493 805 646 254 295 
D 1940 || 510 145 4g3 805 645 eho 266 
Ja 1941 |} 515 145 493 808 645 24 266 
F 1941 515 145 493 753 633 251 269 
Mr 1941 || 487 145 465 748 633 251 269 
Ap 1941 || 487 159 463 771 633 251 274 
My 1941 || 508 159 448 732 635 250 274 
Je 1941 || 510 159 44L 785 635 250 274 
J1 1941 |} 510 159 553 802 635 250 274 
Ag 1941 || 510 159 574 B45 689 262 292 
S 1941 || 514 159 563 865 689 262 289 
O 1941 || 514 159 544 861 689 262 289 
WN 1941 || 514 159 86] 535 866 689 262 289 
D 1941 || 514 159 86 | 535 847 689 262 298 
Ja 1942 |} 514 175 536 854 689 262 314 
F 1942 |] 514 175 540 868 715 262 324 
Mr 1942 || 520 175 540 874 715 262 323 
Ap 1942 || 520 175 547 876 715 273 317 
My 1942 || 520 175 540 874 715 273 317 
Je 1942 || 520 175 540 874 > 715 273 317 
Jl 1942 520 175 86] 540 233] 874 715 273 317 
Ag 1942 || 520 175 86] 547 233] 884 7 | 715 273 317 
Sp 1942 || 520 162 86 | 547 7} 884 715 273 317 
0 1942 |] 520 162 558 884 715 273 317 
N 1942 /|| 520 151 86| 561 884 715 273 317 
D i942 520 151 86] 561 884 715 273 317 
Ja 1943 || 520 151 86 | 561 884 715 273 317 





Building material costs are indicated by the letter M; corresponding 
labor items, in red by the letter L- 

*No labor items are shown in Column 10, Building Hardware, as they 
have already been included in Column 5, Millwork. 


Group D: 

(6) Sheet Meter: 
ing. 

(9) Electrical Work: 
cles, transformer, etc. 
(10) Nails and Hardware: 
doors, finish hardware. 
(11) Painting: White lead, linseed 011, turpentine. 

(12) Miscellaneous: Metal and wood laths, corner bead, insulation. 





Galv. iron (present) gutters, downspouts, flash- 


Main switch, BX cable, 
No fixtures included. 
Common and wire nails, 


switch boxes, recepta- 


bolts, damper, ash 


Group E: 

(23) Overhead and profit of subcontractors in plastering, metal vork, 
heating, plumbing, electrical work and tile work. 

(14) General contractor's profit. 

(15) Missouri sales tax (now 2% on materials), old age and unemploy- 
ment tax (federal and state), liability and employees 'compensation in- 
surance, fire and tornado insurance, completion bond. 

(16) TOTAL CONSTRUCTION COST. 









































GROUP D GROUP E TOTAL 

(8) (9) (10) (11) (12) | (13) }(14) |(15) (16) 

I M LiM M ™ ~ 

$65 $12 |$36 $40 | $59 $16 ¢ $51¢ $248 |$337 |$132 || $3833 

59 12] 32 49] 59 16 50 248] 337] 132 3833 

68 38 64 17 48 257 | 337) 135 3839 

101 55 86 22 59 295| 375| 142 4269 
108 59 54|110 26 69 325] 418] 152 4749 

4 95 52 + |118 30 73 346) 457) 163 5185 
83 4S 113 31 112 342| 566| 187 6409 

83 46 143 36 132 366| 677| 227 7678 

64 35 94 30 104 372] 581] 215 6604 

64 35 79 28 81 370| 536] 205 6102 

70 38 94 28 90 407| 582) 228 6634 

64 35 1 97 35 87 527| 656) 274 7487 

68 37 89 37 83 508| 638] 267 7280 

69 37 86 36 83 499| 617] 254 7045 

67 37 84 33 80 469| 582) 237 6635 

71 39 85 31 74 438] 544) 213 6194 

82 45 89 33 71 438) 545| 213 6210 

71 39 72 33 211 380} 479) 175 5449 

58 32 61 31 198 317} 412] 146 4680 

50 28 60 28 199 295| 395| 142 4482 

52 28 54 26 214 291] 413] 146 4693 

55 30 63 26 222 299] 466] 154 5279 

43 24 62 26 229 300| 481] 174 5469 

50 28 59 27 221 344) 505) 239 5791 

54 29 64 31 226 363) 544] 310 6291 

47 26 66 28 222 333) 494) 306 5771 

4g 27 64 29 192 344 | 505) 323 5894 

58 32 65 30 193 352] 516| 327 6005 

63 35 65 30 193 352] 516| 327 6004 

63 35 65 30 193 352) 516] 327 6004 

63 31 66 30 201 361) 540| 342 6278 

63 31 66 30 195 379| 551] 345 6400 

63 31 66 32 203 385| 564) 351 6551 

62 27 66 32 203 385| 569| 351 6611 

62 27 66 32 203 380} 585] 375 6786 

62 28 67 33 203 380} 585] 375 6797 

62 28 69 33 203 387 | 583) 376 6789 

62 28 69 33 202 388| 577) 374 6721 

62 28 69 33 202 396] 581] 376 6775 

62 23 72 33 205 396| 585] 381 6811 

73 25 72 33 203 396| 591] 384 6888 

90 27 72 34 220 396| 613| 397 7142 

90 27 72 34 220 406| 629] 400 7317 

106 355 79 35 221 433| 649| 422 7584 
106 34 80 35 227 433] 650] 422 7584 
106 39 79 35 227 433 | 650] 422 7584 
106 4y 79 35 229 434 | 651) 423 7592 

64 48 79 35 229 431] 653] 423 7617 

64 49 79 37 229 433] 660] 424 7682 

on 49 79 38 229 433] 661| 424 || 7695 

64 50 79 38 229 433) 663) 424 7712 

72 50 79 38 229 442) 668] 428 7772 

y: 72 29] 50 79 38 145] 229 436| 668] 428 TT4T 
81 72 290] 50 86] 79 38 229 436] 668] 428 TT4T 
l 56 29| 50 86] 79 38 229 436| 668) 428 7746 
' 56 29] 50 79 38 229 419 | 638] 402 7434 
56 29 | 50 ¢ 79 38 229 419 | 639] 402 7452 

l 56 29] 50 79 38 229 419 | 639] 402 THhy 
56 29] 50 79 38 229 419 | 639] 402 THhh 

; 56 50 ¢ 79 38 229 419 | 639| 402 THay 
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